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DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 























SCHENECTADY, N. Y. SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1835. [No. 2. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. | He started, and laid his hand convulsively On a low pallet, in one corner, was extend- 
To THE TOWER AT MONTE-VIBEO. ——~|on his heart as if to quench a sudden an-|/ed the form of the boy Pierre. His deep, 


guish in that organ. lengthened breathing indicated deep sleep, 

Sis Tower occupies an eminence of nearly one) “ Why do I look back to the past,” he Through poverty and trial he had stood 

thoaand foe wovetotaneien ner and was erect-|said, “ so dark, so hopeless? Why should firmly by his master, and now he slept with- 

oe Wadsworth, Esq. on the highest summit) rernember it, save to admonish me for the out an unquiet thought. ‘The changes of 
, 


1? « 





BY MRS. L. H, SIGOURNEY. | 


Mountain, nine miles from the city of Hart- poe ; 
ford, where he has a beautiful summer residence, bear-| future? And yet, Stella—i:ny bright—my an inconstant world had no effect n him, 








ing the. game of Monte-Video. beautiful Stella—is not my every dream of |and he cared for them only as they changed 
-many a year hath past away, ‘thee? Mine—mine—O, no, thou canst him he loved. He would often gaze upon 
rude old Tower, so stern and grey, not be mine, except in that wild, delirious’ his face, and as if contrasting it with what 
first [ came, enthusiast lone, L . ’ 

worship at thy lofty throne fancy, that makes our hearts the possessors |it once had been, utter some half audible 
hough wintry blast and sweeping rain of thoze things that fate refuses us. Am 1) words, and be silent. He had always been 
Have mark'd thee with their iron stain, not wedded to knowledge ?” a strange child, but since their misfortune 
Wet freshly springing at thy feet, How much are we indebted to that ideal there had been an air of mystery in many 
i beauties wreathe their garland sweet , world that fancy creates within us for our of his actions. Nothing could be elicited 
ieee e Sowers the anciont wilds perfame, |heart’s best happiness. When we have from him, and long ago Lee had ceased to 

Ta bermit dells, the roses bloom, oF aa 


its cares and watchfulness a burden—when | was not long, however, before he became 


The trap-rock ledges, harsh and steep. 
its heartlessness and cold formalities become jrestless, and quick shiverings ran through 


| ¢ ‘nh aweary » oF y fae) ee rT s > 
Bid foliage wraps in mantle deep | grown aweary of the common earth,and feel question him. I said heslept quietly. It 
Still spreads the lake its mirror clear, 


The forest-warblers charm the ear ito us the real mockeries they are, do we |his frame—he shook as with a strong con- 

glorious prospect opens wide |not love to give “fancy wings,’ and be|vulsion—and awoke. He started up with 
Bee reried page, in summer's pride, | alone?” ja fierce expression of terror in his eye, and 
ee eaaane hatte have daly wove And why is it that we are never utterly |exclaimed, “ Master—dear master—I am 

chantment’s spell o'er vale and grove. ; * . yi a — ever ullery |excial “e ’ Master g 
Lrewell, lone Tower !—thou still shalt be jalone? Is it that the spirits of those we dying ! ; 
Remember'd as a friend, by me— |love come tous? Are they notnear usin| ‘The fever had been for some time raging 
Who many a glowing tale might tell | the twilight and the deep night? Dothey|/around them, and they had been heedless 
Of other days, recorded well. | not steal to our sides with their stilly pres-|of its ravages. But now it was in their 
. When next we meet, perchance, the trace } | 


me 


OF Age, shall tint thy tottering base, 
And I, with added plainness show 


jence, and sit beside us at our feasts, and|own house—in their very bodies. The 
crown the cup we drink at our banquets) boy shrieked aloud with terror. He die— 


i welakied Hace that eases bestow: | with kisses from their lips? Do we not die in his boyhood—die by the side of him 
“Bat Nature, still serene and fair, | hear their voices in our lonely hours and||he loved—when he was so happy? 

Wo thread of silver in her hiair, | feel their breath upon our cheeks as the} Death comes not to the ignorant as to 

No furrow'd mark, on brow or cheek, sweet dreams of sleep steal over us? And those who are instructed in the world’s wis- 


The same rich dialect shall speak when we wake, do we not start to seethem|dom. ‘They do not think of it as an event 
With silent finger, upward pointing, 


And forehead bright from Heaven's anointing | by us and their S7S UpSs us ? In the deep that can occur to them. Although they 














Ad smile, more eloquent than speech, | forest and the lone wilderness, do we not see it around them, it is others who die—not 
lessons of her Sire shall teach. | feel them by us like a mystery and a mar-' they, and when it comes to them, “ it com- 
Hartford, Conn. Dec. 1834. vel? Are they not ever near us to join the jeth as a thief in the night.” It bursts up- 
- — wild merqment with their joyous smiles,!on them suddenly—in its awful reality— 
ORIGINAL TALES. |and in our-dark hours do they not wile us |not in relation to the future—not as the en- 





‘from our gloom? O they do—they do. |trance to eternity—nor as the hour when 
| They bless our solitary hours with happy |they must leave this world with the crowd 
thoughts. They bless the hall of revelry, |of recollections of past hours. They think 
jand we taste the wine cup to their hallow-/not of the past—they look not to the fu- 
fx @ small, low room in a retired part of)ed memory. It is this eternal presence that||ture. ‘They only feel that they must die. 
the town, sat a solitary student. Over a) breaks the necessity of having them con-|O, what of all that is full of horror and of 
high, pale forehead hung the neglected locks|/stantly by us, and though they are far—j|dread is not comprised in that one word, 
of decayed beauty. His eye, which had|/ very far from us, we see their smiles and| Death! He lives not who can look it 
once been bright and full of fire, was sunk/})hear the dear tones of their loved voices and calmly in the face. He whose hopes lift 
in te socket, dim and faded, with a lustre! taste their kisses upon our lips. him beyond this life, and who looks forward 
more of the dead than the living. He was| We beg pardon, gentle reader. We have to the pure bliss of heaven, forgets the pre- 
sittimg by a table upon which burned a dim} forgotten our student. We left him in a'sent, and his soul is all blended with the 
aonb: expiring lamp. Around were| brown study. He is no doubt already re-|rest to come. But let him turn his mind 
svatteréd books of the hidden sciences—) coenized as our old acquaintance, Donald||for an instant to the change that is to ini- 
treasuries of old lore—from which he was) Lee. If not, we beg leave to introduce him||tiate him into the world beyond, and he 
seeking to drain Truth. One lay before|as such. But oh, how changed! How/will stand aghast with the fear of—he 
him,and upon it his open hand. It was had a few months wasted his beauty, and \knows not what. 
thim almost to emaciation. He arose and) turned his young heart gray and sear. The! All was done for the boy that could be 
walked to the window, as the bell told the! watchfulness of intense study and untiring done, but the disease rapidly increased. 
hourof midnight. For a moment he stood) thought had made deep furrows in his brow, | Lee watched over him as a brother, for how- 
and @reathed the fresh air of heaven, andj/and he Jooked as if Time had set his seal ever high fortune may exalt one above an- 
Meturned to his toil. It was the strife] upon him even in his youth. other, reverse will bring all upon a level. 


of tie mind’s fever with the body’s disease.| There was another occupant of the room.' And now Pierre was the only being he had 


DONALD LEE. 
: CHAPTER lil, 
Wisdom is the principal thing. —Solomon. 
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left who loved him, and must he lose him, 
the only one of ali the world whose face 
was not a burden to him? A few days 


they loved me. 


same—or, if they did not say it, I thought) 
And where are they now?‘ grim monster’ stares me in the face’ 
Gone with the gold they loved, and I am)|How we forget this scene, till it opens 1 





THE WREATH: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 


“Is it not a time to turn back when the 


», and he still grew worse. He)|left to die thus. The only one I had left) us so fearfully plain, like a bright inirro; 
a Po Tages Paria knew it must! to love me lies there,” and he pointed to) reflecting life back so truly upon our souls 


be soon, and as the hour approached, his 
agony increased. His face took ona look |) 


fthe d t despair. He shrieked and) you. Else why am I here? 
hewbad ta ton a his intervals of quiet|/see the vilest creature of the earth die un-) and Love might all have been mine.” 
I am friendless, unless I call the) 


howled in terror. 


he often muttered some unintelligible words, | aided. 





the form of the dead boy. 


|| And such a waste as mine presents! Hoy 


“And yet,” said the stranger, “I love) full of meaning are these words, ‘ the hoi; 


I would not) and power of darkness ! Honor and Fan, 


“ And has one like you thrown himse! 


of which the few that could be heard seem-| whole world my friends, for 1 know not one /away to such idols ?” 


ed to refer to his master’s losses. It was! who hates me. 


But here in this very city) 


* Idols !—yes, they were idols—the 


on the fifth day he had been lying for some) have I watched over the last anguish of a) were Gods tome. Fame held up her tore, 
minutes as if in sleep, and Lee began to) sister, who was the last save one who calls) and mad Ambition fanned it to a flame, b 
hope he might recover, when he gasped—! her blood akin to mine, and I am alone. I/now it flickers about inconstant as {! 
sprang from his bed—and with a wild cry) have a cousin as beautiful as day, but I wind, showing me the face of my last ene. 


of anguish, died in his master’s arms. Till) 
this moment the excitement of care and 
anxiety had sustained Lee. But when he 
looked upon the face of his last friend, and 
felt that he was indeed dead, he fainted. | 
The dead and the living lay alike uncon- 
scious—locked in each other’s arms. 
There is one moment in life, when tired 
with those woes that make life a miserable 
burden, the heart finds rest. Bright scenes 
of glory and of splendor flit across the mind 
—a feeling we have not known before—a 
sort of heaven of the spirit where we taste 
immeasurable joy in a moment settles upon 
us, and we are blest. It is when wearied, 
worn-out nature sinks beneath her load, 
and falling exhausted, the body sleeps that 
sleep that is a mockery of death. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Procida. We can tame ourselves 
To all extremes, and there is that in life 
‘To which we cling with most tenacious grasp, 
Even when its lofty claims are all reduced 
To the poor common privilege of “ge 
Raimond. Thou art like the rest. J/emans. 

When Lee awoke, he was lying on his 
bed, and a stranger stood by his side. He 
felt as if he were on fire. Flames seemed 
to shoot through all his veins, and tremble 
with electric rapidity down every nerve. 
His tongue was parched with thirst—his 
brain throbbed with anguish, and his eye- 
balls stood out with pain. But mastering 
his agony, he turned to the young stranger 
who stood by his side, and said— 

“Open the casement—wider—wider— 
s0—I would taste the air of sunset-—how 
cool—how refreshing.” The glorious orb 
was Just sinking behind the western hills, 
and a ray passing through the interstices of 
the opposite houses fell upon the sick man’s 
face. 

* Now leave me—I pray you leave me,” 
said he. 

“What! to die alone ?” inquired the 
stranger. 

“It is so J would die. Why should 
you throw away your life to aid me?” 

“ Because I love you.” 

“ You love me !” 

“Ido. Is it so strange that it surprises 
you hdd 

“It does indeed,” said Lee. “ There 
were those around me once who said the 


have not seen her for years. I have heard 
of her in the gay world, but there I sought 
her not. For though she was of the same 
blood, my spirit flies such scenes. Now 1 
have devoted myself to the aid of those 
who are deserted by all and left to die of 
the pestilence.” 

“ What prompts you,” said Lee, “ to 
throw away your own life, even if it may 
serve others who have no claim upon you?” 

“ Virtue and benevolence take away our 
duties to ourselves when others need our 
services, or at least, make our lives a debt 
equally due to others as to ourselves.” 

Lee eyed the speaker in surprise, till he 
had finished, and then asked his name. 

“Men call me Charles Douglass,” said 
he, smiling. “It is the name my father 
bore before me, and, thank heaven, I have 
not dishonored it nor him. But I forget. 
Something must be done for you. I was 


educated to the profession that stands us in 


need now, and if you trust yourself with 


| me—” 


“Yes, all,”’ said Lee, interrupting him, 
for he found he had discovered a spirit kind- 
red with hisown. Douglass watched over 
him, day by day, as the disease increased 
its fury. He often expressed surprise at 
the fortitude with which Lee endured pain. 
Although accustomed to scenes of misery 
and death, he had never stood by one who 
governed his suffering like him he now saw. 
He had indeed seen many die in peace and 
even joy, under the influence of the doc- 
trines of Religion, but it did not lift them 
so entirely above the pain of their sick bo- 
dies. 

* Pain !” said Lee, “ why this is nothing 
to what is past. When the heart has suf- 
fered till it feasts on its own anguish, the 
body cannot complain. ‘There is a story 
of an old monarch who accustomed himself 
to poisons of all kinds, so that at last they 
had no power upon him. It is somewhat 
sowith me. As I lie here the future is lost 
tome. Once it was all anticipation—now 
it is all retrospection. Even the present is 
lost with all its pain. A wasted life springs 
up before me and hides all else. I find now, 
too late, that I have only sipped the foam 
that crowns the cup.” 

“ But why think of the past ? You can- 
not recall it, unless it be to torture you.” 





my, and will soon expire.” 

“ And was it not on this very accour 
that they are lost? Is it not true th 
there is One who will remove all such id 
to secure the homageof their worshippers 

“ How could I be otherwise? Rock 
from my infancy to sleep on the raven wing 
of selfish ambition, I saw no path | 
that to the world’s glory, and its tempta- 
tions I could not resist. Is there any ox 
so free from pride and the love of power, 
that he can conquer these longings unsat- 
isfied ? Icould not. For they were held 
up to me as the grand * kalon,” and I 
learned to think them so. All my antici- 
pations were built on them, and now—alas ! 
we weave for ourselves a mysterious dest). 
ny- We throw over the future a pall oj 
dark dreams—a sunless, starless sky—a 
thick, intolerable blackness, and then shud- 
der and shrink back from our own deform: 
creation. If ever a ray breaks in upon us, 
it is but the lightning’s glimmer—a ra) 
not of hope nor of promise, but a gleam 
terror from the deep thunder-cloud of des. 
pair. Fortune may smile upon us, but bi 
smiles are like the ripples the first brea: 
of the zephyr wakes on the glassy lak 
that soon change, under the rage of 1! 
tempest, to foaming madness and blac 
fury.” 

“Thus the temptations of life are e 
offered, with a mockery of happiness, ar 
the crowd seize them unthinkingly, till thy 
find them too late dashed with bitterness. 

“And is not this because they live 
much for the future?” inquired Lee. “Th: 
seem to forget that they may be happ; 
now, and are always looking forward to f- 
ture times for their happiness.” 

* Yet he who lives for his fellow-me: 
has a present, constant reward in his ow 
breast,” said the other. “ If we give our- 
selves up to the anquiet world, and forg: 
to practise virtue, we cannot be happy. W: 
are too apt in our pursuits to overlook this. 
The passions of which you speak are no 
in themselves evil. When they are linked 
with Benevolence, they exalt us above th 
world’s ills. Without it they are empty— 
toys purchased at a large price, to | 
wasted.” 

It was in such conversation they en- 


‘grossed the tedious hours of sickness. Lee 
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w passion born in him. 
ived for himself. 
new prospects. 


wed of Stella Murray. 


. 


iver him. 


for hours. 


fevered head. 






da new friend, and under his care 
He had||how different would our actions be. The 

Now life opened|| very boy-dreams of our youth would be a 
Yet how faint, for||black cloud upon our spirits, and hope, like 
conscious how near he stood to the||a frightened bird, would for ever forsake us. 
Daily the disease increased. He)| Yet is it not true, that when we hope for) 
delirious, and in his wanderings||bliss, and are anxiously looking forward| 
“ Lost !—lost !”||for its fulfillment, we are disappointed, and) 
Id say, “ wedded to another—false gall springs up into our very jips—and as) 
as hell—no, thou art not false—thou || true’that the heart that broods in sorrow and 
not be mine—I could not wed thee||can not, will not, see one ray of joy, may, 
y.” ‘Then of his studies—his am-|jere it is aware, be filled with rapture? | 

aims—his coming greatness. His! 

lion stood by his side watching anx-|in order to the perfect restoration of his’ 
He started in surprise |health, to spend a few weeks in the coun-| 
p heard him speak of Stella, but, | Wy. 
his forehead. tried to quiet him. Atjand he at last determined to accompany) 
"he sunk into a deep sleep which Douglass to the town of G . 
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unattainable ? Alas! did we believe it, 


Lee had been advised by his companion,| 


Circum-| 
‘stances, however, calling the latter away 











How anxiously we watch over the sleep |immediately, he remained a few days un-| 

k bed, and hope it may be the balm der pretence of arranging his private con-| 
We would not disturb||cerns, but in reality hoping that he might} 
fet how we long to see the eye open||hear something of Stella. 
once More in health, and break the painful 
vacillation between hope and fear. How 
he the hours as the stranger sat||the sale of his furniture he had in his pos-| 
with 


In the mean’ 


and examine his accounts with him. After 


Besides, in his 


rprise, and tried to raise himself on his||ten to call on him, and afterwards he had 













; but was unable. 


if to dispel an illusion. 


health improved. 


, lesson for the future. 


«“ Where am I?” concluded to leave in his hand the small, 
e, “where is the beautiful vision|amount that remained, till his necessity 
” His gaze fell upon him who sat |should require its use. 
ide, and he passed his hand over his tonishment then, when one morning he |know you have cause. 
The strict- |called and learned that instead of the paltry|/not, I can tell you that will give you joy, 
let was enjoined, and under the care- \sum of five hundred dollars remaining, he| and make you smile again. Cousin, do I 
ation of his faithful nurse, every day had actually spent but little comparatively | not know your heart ?” 

It was not till of the amount first given to the banker. 
that he was suffered to converse Mr. Edwards expressed his surprise at the |never made you my confidant.” 
e then gave his friend an account long absence of Lee, and upon its being} 
>, and under his comments learned explained, he recollected that about the) gay laugh. 
Virtue, a |time at which these occurrences had taken | 
forgotten, not lost, regained its place, the boy had called one evening and) glance, and slightly colored as she said, 
cy. Ambition and Love became desired in his master’s name the amount of 
ar as he joined them with Benevo- Money in his hands. 





ence, with the world as a sphere of exer- had written thus— 






tion. Mankind became to him as brethren 


stranger to maturer age. 

better? Did they not purify his hear 

He arose from his bed, an altered max. ° 

went gut into the world with new 

and new hopes. 
ei 


ae Ny 





CHAPTER V. 
Think’st thou yon orb, 
his glorious round keeps half our earth 
r in his beam, beholds no changes 
diurnal planet, but the lapse 
ing hours and seasons !— Haynes. 


Is this life indeed a dream? 













Such were the precepts he learned from 
Charles Douglass—a man who in his very My hand the surn of 
youth had begun the life that is so often a Wt. 

And was he net |mentioning the sum. 


» ‘he sum we stated. 
at was now beyond the power of fate to dis-, 


Mr. Lee— 

Sir—Your last draft leaves in 
dollars. 
J. Epwarps. 
This the boy had 
ingeniously erased and in its place inserted 
What his object was, 





cover. 
| But the brightness of Lee’s prospects 


i 
|here were clouded from another quarter. 


| 


\they should notagain meet?’ Fate weaves 


the mysteries of our lives in a strange web, | 
Are its and when she intends to make us happy | 
At spots meteors that burn a moment she enhances the joy by the preceding pain. her of the fit.” 

bs to deceive our tooconfident hearts? Finding his pursuit hopeless, he hastily | 

its joys like the fabled flame that prepared himself and set out to meet his 
ther we pursue it, flies the further, 'friend. 
es us at last, lost in the vain pur- 


» Are its pleasures a rainbow vison, stands a large, two-story, ancient-looking| 


A short distance from the village of G— 


hose bright form is ever before us, but' building, with a trellised, vine-covered por- 





nese tate oo 


simian zz Rae ene 











tico in front. A beautiful lake spreads out 
its sheet of crystal water before it, and when 
unruffled by the wind, looks a perfect mir- 
ror, reflecting the high hills by its side and 
the clouds as they float leisurely along in 
the air. It was twilight, and from this 
vine-covered porch came out the tones of a 
female voice, singing words like these— 


HYMN TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Star of the happy, burning and glowing 

Far in the heavens, serenely and pure, 

Blest are the hearts where thy gentle light flowing, 
Findeth affection unchanged and secure. 





‘time he resolved to call on Mr. Edwards,| way with all young ladies now. 


» . . : t 
finger upon the pulse of his pa- session enough money to meet all his ex-| 


t. It was more calm—he breathes free|penses till the present time, with his ex- 
‘forehead breaks out with a gentle|treme frugality of living. 
are, and he wakes. He looked around |anxiety of mind at that time, he had forgot- 


jsaid the lady. 


What was his as- | 


In his usual way he, 


In all his inquiries he could learn nothing 
‘of Stella Murray. Was it determined that) 





Say, shall the souls that are fated to sever, 


A number of places were proposed, | Love without hope—“ love on till they die,” 


| Sighing to meet—yet parted forever— 
Where for relief shall the desolate fly? 


| , ifthe heart had some balm for its anguish, 
Changeless in love, twould not yield to despair, 
| Doomed in its solitude ever to languish, 

Hope findeth no rest from its wanderings there. 


But it is the 
If fashion 


| My sweet cousin is sad. 


| Wears a sober face, the crowd all put it on, 
|however little it becomes them.” 


* You do me wrong, Charles Douglass,” 
“ Did you not tell me you 
had expected to find me gay and thought- 
jless, and when you find me so different, 
jyou rail at me for being melancholy. And 
|is it possible that one, educated as I have 
|been, should be sad without a cause ?” 

“TI did but jest,” replied Charles. “I 
But, if I mistake 


*‘How should you, Charles? I have 


* But another has,” he replied, with a 
The lady turned upon him a searching 


\* You cannot know it.” 

- «Batl do,”’ said he, “and this very night 
ishall prove it ;”? and he kissed her cheek— 
cousins may take such liberties—and left 
‘her. And we will leave her for one who 
|concerns us as much, perhaps more. 


| It was evening, and a post-coach had 


‘arrived at the inn. Among the passengers 
|was Lee. He had called for a room and 
just entered it to throw off his riding clothes, 
\when Douglass entered without ceremony. 
| Lee received him with a sad smile. 

| What an unaccountable gloom has 
jcome over all my friends,” said Douglass. 
\* There I have just left my gay cousin the 
ivery picture of melancholy.” 

| “Then you have found her,” said Lee, 
‘half mechanically. 

“ Yes, and promised to bring you to cure 


“ Not to night ?” 

“This very moment. I told her I would 
jreturn, and be assured I will not leave you 
‘behind. Besides my rooms are there, and 
iL expect you to call them your own.” 

“T shall make a poor physician,” said 
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————————————————————— rn aeeEeEeE= EE 
Lee. “But sit down whilst I tell you my naan” —-America.— Three months they 1 I have seen the proud man, broken doy: 
history since you left me.” ‘were tossed on the tempest-troubled deep, | by disease, and suffering—I have seen ), 

He then recounted his visit to Mr. Ed-jand at last, they reached the “land of} strong wither—I have seen the bea, 
wards and the recovery of his fortune—but | promise,” broken down and sick, from the |die—but I never saw aught like the yw) 
of his pursuit of Stella he said not a word.||hardships and exposures of a protracted | murless—-sighless,—moveless sorrow, 
All Douglass knew of this, he had heard in voyage—and poor—for they had lost their|that poor girl—and her eyes—they we: 
the delirium of fever, whilst by the bedside tittle “all” on the passage. They had toil- | volumes where | could read the trials 
of his patient. When the narrative was ed late and early, and foregone every geen aber spirit, and the struggles of a 
ended, he with difficulty persuaded Lee to) gence, to accumulate « little treasure, and'}man’s heart—their rayey light was 
go with him. He found his cousin as he |they saw the chest that contained it all,||diamond points, transcribing the record 
had left her. The deep twilight had come | tossed into the deep without a murmur. —_||my eoul. 


on, and she was musing in its shade.—|| But I digress—and 1 might yet further,| A faint smile wreathed her lip as 

Douglass introduced his friend. land enumerate the thousand wrongs and drew near, and when she glanced her ; 
“ Miss Mvrray.” | sufferings, condensed in the meaning of that|/over her bare feet, her features were sli, 
“ Mr. Lee.” lone word—stranger. But go to the abode ly convulsed a moment, and all was ce 
“ Stella.” lof suffering virtue, and uncomplaining jas before—she did not move or speak. 


“ Donald.” ‘They rapidly exclaimed as |indigence, and you will meet them, face to |thought an angel was before me—lI : 
they heard—first the names and then the | face. her hand to assure myself she was ind 
voices they knew so well, and they were in| The room was wretched, and cold, as)mortal. She pressed it gently, and a « 
each other’s arms and their lips met for the |sickness, and poverty could make it; and)sigh struggled for utterance; but it » 
first time unconsciously. ‘The coldness of, yet, there was a tone of moral excellence, jcrushed down, as if habitually, mto : 





formality was again forgotten. | of refined, and patient endurance, that seem- |treasury of all her sorrow. 
“ Aha!” said Charles Douglass, “ do I ed to purify the close, and contaminated at-/ ‘Though young, she had drank her 
not know your heart, cousin Stella ?” |mosphere. A sick child was stretched on cup of bitterness; and now she meex 
a miserable bed—if bed it inay be called, bowed herself, waiting the change | 
CONCLUSION. which was made up of rubbish covered cometh over all. ’ 
Virtue is no name, and happiness no dream. with old clothes. His sufferings seemed} I durst not offer to console her, any » 


Childe Harold. ||; +onse, but he strove to conceal them from than I might attempt to speak words « 

Past months were talked over till they his mother, with an intuitive delicacy, I had | comfort to an angel; and yet, when I Jook- 
were lost in the happy present. Lee was | never hoped to find in an Irish beggar— |ed round on their wretched condition, an in 
much changed ; but was not his heart the beggar did Lsay? © how unmeet the term | voluntary burst of condolence escaped 1: 
same? Was he not the same being that for them—that suffering family!—Intense and a meek voice answered—“we hay: 
the pure Stella Murray had long loved ?— pain distorted the features of the sick child; |left our country; but could not leave 
When she heard of his losses, she sought ‘yet when his mother looked on him, with| God!” J 
him but in vain. She had determined, in |an evident struggle, he would smooth his} It was too much for me—I wept 
the generous magnanunity of her soul, to! sick brow, and attempt to sinile—what all“my head were waters.” 
offer him all she could to aid him. But jesson this, for the petted children, who | I went away bearing impressions, 
he was gone. W hen the fever first began | sometimes ery because their sugar-plums are ‘memory will long cherish with her tes: 
to rage, she went with her aunt to reside “not sweet enough!” ‘The mother sat by |and keop them fresh and green; even w 
at her country-seat, and here Douglass had | pj, side, on a little block of wood, holding’ other feelings, shall have been long forg 
_ identally found her. The reader can |, gick babe in her arms; and when we ex-| ten. q 
< had rosa ae ae eee pressed our feelings of pity, for their wreteh-| How beautifully does this exemplify ' 

; ed state, she poured forth such a torrent of) sweet lines of Gray— 
A few months passed away and Stella grateful expressions, as may come, only 


Murray became the bride of Donald Lee. from an Irish heart. Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 


The deep, unfathomed caves of ocean bear! 

















I illage G 1ey sti iv ¢ ° i : ¥ 

In the —_ of G th 2y sull live, and “And how is your little boy?” inquired | Full many a ‘lower, is born to blush unsee: 
= The ee — io wa up by thee my friend. “O he’s much better indeed !} And waste its sweetness on the desert air | 
side. The poor bless the name of the beau- blessings on yer kindness! I hope he'll be | = 


tiful lady Stella, and her heart’s lord is lov- lable to rise the week—O could me littl ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 
ed and hon ored by all. : children be well—and me sister Peegy—l| ——-—— “eae ——— yay 

And Charles Douglass—the friend found) would be happy—yes I would be happy; THE RAVAGES OF TIME. 
= adversity —atill is rig —- in prosperity. though far from me country, and me early | ‘Time is the grand destroyer of all ear: 
Hong ye arb hols pace | home! The fancied tre of her dea hinge Nothing however im—how 
a a bik ees, ie tds tae ner ag Ray in health around her, elated||secured by the hand of man, but must f 
scan Mea Gk he saumk of a ee te ner uoyant spirits, and her eyes danced its withering touch, It flies with a lig! 
Jpeg pect Sivan with joy:—at that moment, they met an ning wing, and desolation marks its trat 

hea ee appealing look from her sick babe, and all| Who can conceive the swiftness of its 
rEacY oasonven the mother’s heart sunk again, to see the gress—who can stay its rapid flight, or 
PONTE Y EIN. miseries she could not alleviate. —* But) vest it of its scathing power? 

“I will ascend the steps first, and open Peggy, and all of them may yet he well,”| Man! the noblest work of God, ani 
the door ;” said 1 to my friend, as we were said I, struggling against the weight of|worm of the dust! must bow beneath ' 
groping our way up a dark, narrow, and counteracting feelings. ‘The poor woman rod of the monarch time. There is no‘ 
steep flight of stairs. [didso: andthe view looked hopelessly towards a dark corner of} tinction between the proudest conquerer , 
it gave, I shall never forget. the room—we followed the direction of her|the eastern world, and the most wretcl: 

Ihe room we enter od was a miserable) glance, for we had not yet seen Peggy. | mendicant that sits at his gate. The mig! 
garret, occupied by a family of Irish emi-, She sat there, pale as monumental mar- jiest sovereign and the haughtiest desp 
grants. ble, and almost as moveless. It seemed) testify their fraternity with the worm th 

Pheir’s was a common story,—They had that her chastened spirit had struggled its|crawls beneath their feet. The grave ¢! 
scraped together a small pittance, sufficient last, in the warring of earthly passions, and ses the history of man—in this all are all! 
to enable thern to reach this modern “ Ca-' was quietly waiting its recall. '—the king, the peasant, the emperor, 2 
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domestic. —* As the one dies so dieth the 


“Sl 
. 


here are the illustrious of other days? 


d loved as we do? Where are the 
hty orators that thundered over iseseees 
Rome? ‘They have departed, and their) 
phs are recorded on the page of history.| 
ere and what is Philip, and Alexander, | 
Sav romw ell, and Napoleon? Goask the) 
worms that banqueted upon their wasting | 
forms. Go turn the bloody pages of their) 
country’s annals, and trace their names | 
written | in living characters with widowed| 
teara, and embalmed in imprecations loud | 
Weep. It is true their names yet live—) 
ie splendid desolation they caused yet! 
fives—but lives only to grace the page of 
history. ‘Time hath done its appointed | 
Work—they have departed, and soon may it} 
be Baid of us—they too have departed. 
q es, that harbinger of approaching ais 
a. hath already begun to work a fear-| 
ee upon some of us. The blanch-| 
ir and furrowed cheek bear the mark 
p fime’s ruthless hand, and ere the mor-, 
tOw’s sun shall greet this earth, it may 
have accomplished its mission. 

‘The tiny school-boy that sports along’ 
yon sedgy stream, unconscious of the ills) 
that cluster round him, carries the seeds of, 
death within him, and must soon become 
the tenant of the gloomy charnal-house.— 
Wes, upon the brow of every human being), 
Tiay be inscribed with glaring legibility—| 

away ;—upon the broad frontlet of the 
vens—upon everything in the universe, | 
is Written—pass away. “A century hence 
A all will be buried in the dark gulf of 
ion; the places that now know us will 
us no more; they have departed—will 
be the story of posterity. 

Go walk, at the solemn hour of twilight, 
amonr the tombs where the relics of the 
Mighty repose—where rest in peace the 

s of statesmen, and warriors, and im- 
Motta! bards. The faint moon-beam strag- 

over their graves—it rests upon the 
monumental piles, and renders legible the 
sculptured marble of men who were. 

ay, even the works of art must mould- 
er, touched by the magic wand of time. 

Where are the proud cities of the east ? 
Where is Babylon, the glory of the Chal- 
dean empire?—she too hath gone—her 
oi ing fanes have crumbled into dust— 

f temple of Baal and her giant walls are 
broken down, and “dragons lie in her pal-) 
aceg—satyrs dance, and the wild beasts 
howl in her desolate places.” The besom 
Of destruction hath passed over it, and time 
Will soon roll on the day when the whole 
world shall present a saan > desola- 
tion. . M. 


‘Among all possessions knowledge, ap- 
$ most eminent; the wise call it su- 

ime riches, because it can never be lost, 
no price, and cannot be destroyed. 





He is wise who honors the good. 















ere are those giant spirits that once liv-|) 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE HOUR OF DEATH. ¢ ! 
vi 
BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. H 
| WHEN, wrapt in dreams that throng the twilight hour, | 
|L roam alone o’er Nature’s fair domain, 


i | Mid the hushed shadows of the wildwood bower, 


|| Or o’er the shellstrewn margin of the main, 
Or upland green, or lovely lawn, 
Where dew-drops kiss the breathing flowers, 
And Summer smiles, at rosy dawn, 
Like Memory o’er unsinning hours, 
|I think that soon—how soon! the Night will come 
|| When I shall leave this bright world for the tomb. 


I think--and frailty dims the drooping eye— 
That Spring will perfume all the inspiring air, 
And Summer's smile illume earth, sea and sky, | 
And Autumn, heaven's own robe of glory wear i 
That silvery voices, low and sweet, 
Will breathe the heart's own music forth, 
And plighted youth ’trothed maidens meet, | 
Where now I roam o'er dark’ning earth ; 
But when all seasons with their treasures teem, 
Where shall I wander? victim of a dream! 


Through thousand years the glorious sun shall rise, 
And myriad song-birds thrilling anthems sing 
Soft shall the moonbeams fall from midnight skies, 
And groves breathe music o’er the gushing spring ; 
But where will be the lonely one 
Who swept his lyre in wayward mood, 
And dreamed, sung, wept o’er charms unwon, 
In holy Nature's solitude ? 
In what far realm of shoreless space shall roam 
The soul that e’en on earth made Heaven its home ” 


The paths I wear, the stranger's foot will tread ; 

The trees I plant will yield no fruit to me ; 

The flowers I cherish bloom not for the dead ; 

The name I nourish—what is that to thee, 
Fame! phantom of the wildered brain ? 
Love's tears should hallow life’s last hour, 
For pomp and praise and crowns are vain— 
Death is the spirit’s only dower ! 

Alone, the hermit of a broken heart, 

My Mind hath dwelt—even so let it depart ! 


To think—alas ! to feel and know that we, 
Sons of the sun, the heirs of thought and light, 
ust perish sooner than the wind-tossed tree 

Our hands have planted, and unending night 
Close o’er our buried memories ! 
Our sphere of starry thought—our sun 
Of glory quenched in morning skies, 
Our sceptre broken—empire gone— 
The voice, that bade creations spring to birth, 
Too weak to awe the worm from human earth ! 


I know not where this heart will sigh its last, 
I cannot tell what shaft will lay me low, 
Nor, when the mortal agony hath passed, 
Whither my spirit through the heavens will go. 
It will not sleep, it cannot die, 
It is too proud to grovel here, 
For even now it mounts the sky, 
And leaves behind earth’s hope and fear ! 
O may it dwell, whenleansed from sin and blight, 
Shrined in God's temple of eternal light! 


Where’er the spirit roams, howe’er it lives, 
I cannot doubt it sometimes looks below, 
And from the scenes of mortal love derives 
Much to enhance its rapture or its woe , 
And when I muse on death and gloom, 
And all that saints or sages tell, 
I pause not at the midnight tomb 
Nor listen to the funeral knell. 
But think how dear the scenes I loved will be 
When I gaze on them from eternity ! 
Philadelphia, Dec, 1834. 


me 
ee 


NEW-ENGLAND. 


“Home of the good—the brave—the wise, 
Bold youth and beauty bright.” 


Tuy plains, New-England! holy ground, 
Where freedom’s martyrs feel, 

Shall long to each succeeding age 
Thy deeds of glory tell. 

Thy fields, once fertilized with blood, 
Speak for thy valor still— 

Concord’s renowned, immortal plains, 
And Bunker's awful hill ! 


Thy brave, New-England! warrior-forms 
Are bending with decay, 

And snow-wreathed temples bowed in dust, 
Are pillowed now with clay. 

Yet bays of everlasting green 
Shall flourish where they sleep, 

And long above their hallowed graves 
Their sons shall bend to weep. 

Thy sons, New-England! when the land 
Is filled with deep alarm, a 

And foul rebellion lifts on high 
Her parricidal arm, 

Then, prophet-like, New-England’s voice 
Above the storm we hear, 

Pouring her solemn, warning tone, 
Upon the nation’s ear. 


Thy hills, New-England! thunder charred ! 
Where tempests have their path, 
And first the demons of the storm 
Outpour their treasured wrath. 
Land of the brave! who can forget 
The iron hearts of old, 
That o’er these everlasting heights 
‘Thy martial thunders rolled ’ 
Thy vales, New-England! gay in peace, 
Where, pointing to the skies, 
A thousand brightly flashing spires 
From hallowed temples rise 
And where ten thousand patriot 
With holy raptures swell, 
When solemn o’er the answering hills 
Peals forth the Sabbath-bell. 


hearts 


Thy homes, New-England! virtue there 
Sheds her selectest light ! 

There gallant bosoms burn with bliss 
And beauty’s eyes are bright. 

There merry childhood’s soul of mirth 
Is gay with halcyon glee ; 

There sunshine bright from hearts of ov: 
Comes flashing warm and free. 


Thy skies, New-England! bright and clear 
Still do I love to gaze 

Where, traced in sunbeams, first I read 
The great Creator's praise. 

There first I traced His name who hung 
These glorious heavens above 

There first my infant thoughts were winged 
Up to the FOUNT OF LovE. 


My home, New-England! Oh, thy foes 
Should seal their lips in shame ! 

How base must be the servile tongues 
That execrate thy name ! 

Oh, when I fail thy praise to speak, 
And ‘‘ give the slander way,” 

Let Death upon this traitor-tongue 
His palsying finger lay! E.H.$ 





A FRIEND. 
Not he, who robed in Fortune's gilded stole 
And honor gay, and high estate, 
Who deems it magnanimity of soul, 
To boast a kindred with the great 
But he whom Virtue prompts to hover nigh, 
Through all life’s change the heart to tend, 
In pleasure’s hour to smile, in grief's to sigh— 
This is the bosom’e truest friend ! 
ZELOTES 
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ES 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE WIFE. 
BY J. G WHITTIER. 
“T have been with thee in thy hour 
Of glory and of bliss.— 


Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To strengthen me through this! 


She was a beautiful girl when I first saw) 


her. She was standing at the side of her 
lover at the marriage altar. 


ceeded, a faint tinge of crimson crossed her 


beautiful cheek like the reflection of a sun- | 


set cloud upon the clear waters of a quiet 
lake. Her lover, as he clasped her deli- 
cate hand within his own, gazed on her for 


a moment with unmingled admiration. The} i; God, and-had failed in his high career.| 


| The wife essayed more. *Edward,’ she 


~ |Isaid slowly, mildly and affectionately, * the 


‘time has been when you were willing to 
confide your secret joys and sorrows to one 
who has never, I trust, betrayed your con- 
fidence. Why then, my dear Edward, is 
this cruel reverse. You are troubled, and 
yet you refuse to tell me the cause.’ 
Something of returning tenderness suc- 


She was ceeded for an instant, the cold severity of 
slightly pale—yet as the ceremony pro- 


‘the husband’s features, but it passed away, 


‘and a bitter smile was his only reply. 


| 


Time passed on, and the twain were se- 


‘parated from each other. The husband) - 


sat gloomy and alone in the damp cell of a 
|dungeon. He had followed ambition as 


‘the awful communings of another world.— 
Affection had borne up her exhausted spirit, 
until the last great purpose of her exertions 
was accomplished in the safety of her hus- 
‘band; and when the bell tolled on the mor- 
row, and the prisoner’s cell was opened, the 
‘guards found wrapt in the habiliments of 
‘their destined victim, the pale but still beau- 
‘tiful corpse of the devoted Wife. 


| The Wreath. 
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Tue ‘New- Yean.—Every ‘newspaper scribble: 
| in our wide land will sieze with avidity upon this 
| occasion to spin out half a column or so of origi- 


warm and eloquent blood played upon his He had mingled with men whom his heart| nal matter, consisting of sage reflections upon 


cheek, shadowing at intervals his manly 


forehead, and ‘melting into beauty in his) wronged spirits of the land, and had breath-| 
ed into them the madness of revenge. He 


lip.’ 
‘* He stood in the pride of his youth—a fair form, 
With his feeling yet noble, his spirit yet warm— 
An eagle to shelter the dove with his wing, 
An elm where the light-twining tendrils might cling. 
Years passed on, and again I saw those 
lovers. ‘They were seated together where 
the light of a summer sun-set stole through 


the half-closed crimson curtains, lending a light form entered and threw herself into 


richer tint to the delicate carpeting, and the 


exquisite embellishments of the rich and upon the pale brow and wasted cheek of his 


gorgeous apartment. Time had slightly 
changed them in outward appearance. The 
girlish buoyancy of the young wife had giv- 
en place to the grace of perfect womanhood, 
and her lip was somewhat paler, and a 
faint line of care was slightly perceptible 
upon her beautiful brow. Her husband’s 
brow, too, was marked somewhat more 
deeply than his age would warrant—anx- 
iety, ambition and pride had gone over it— 


a silver hue was mingling with the dark- kindness,’ he murmured, in the choked’ 


ness of his hair, which had become thinned 
around his temples almost to baldness. He 
was reclining on the ottoman, with his face 
half hidden by his hand, as if he feared that 


. the troubled thoughts which oppressed him 


were visible on his features. 

“ Edward, you are ill to-night,” said his 
wife, in a low, sweet, and half-inquiring 
voice, as she laid her hand upon her hus- 
band’s. 

The husband roused himself from his at- 
titude slowly, and a slight frown knit his 
brow. “I am not ill,” he said somewhat 
abruptly, and folded his arms upon his bo- 
soin, as if he wished no interruption of his 
evidently bitter thoughts. 

Indifference from those we love is terrible 
to the sensitive bosom. It is as if the sun 
of heaven refused his wonted cheerfulness, 
and glared down upon us with a cold, dim, 
and forbidding glance. It is dreadful to 
feel that the only being of our love refuses 
to ask our sympathy—that he broods over 
feelings which he scorns, or fears to reveal 
—dreadful to watch the convulsive feature 
and the gloomy brow; the involuntary 
sighs of sorrow, in which we are forbidden 


to participate, and whose character we can- 
not know. 





loathed, he had sought out the fierce and 


had drawn his sword against his country 


—he had fanned rebellion to a flame, which 
had been quenched in human blood. He 


had fallen—miserably fallen—and he had 
been doomed to die the death of a traitor. 

The door of his dungeon opened, and a 
his arms. ‘The softened light of sunset fell 
once beautiful wife. 

“ Edward—my dear Edward,” she said, 
“T have come tosave you. I have reached 
you after a thousand difficulties,and I thank 
God that my purpose is nearly accomplish- 
ed.’ 

Misfortune had softened the proud heart 
of manhood, and as the husband pressed his 
pale wife to his bosom, a tear trembled in 
his eyelash. ‘I have not deserved this 


tones of convulsive agony. 

* Edward,’ said his wife in an earnest but 
famt and low voice, which indicated fearful 
debility, ‘we have not a moment to lose. 
Haste, or we are too late. By an exchange 
of garments you will be enabled to pass un- 
noticed. Fear nothing for me, lam a wo- 
man, and they will not injure me for my 
efforts in behalf of a husband, dearer than 
life itself.’ 

* But, Margaret,’ said the husband, * you 
look sadly ill. You cannot breathe the air 
of this dreadful cell.’ ‘Oh speak not of me, 
my dearest Edward,’ said the devoted wo- 
man. ‘I can endure every thing for your 
sake. Haste, Edward—haste, and all will 
be well,’—and she aided with a trembling 
hand to disguise the prond form of her hus- 
band in a female garb. 

‘Farewell, my love, my preserver,’ whis- 
pered the husband in the ear of his disguis- 
ed wife, as the officer sternly reminded the 
supposed lady, that the time allotted for her 
visit had expired. * Farewell, we shall 
meet again,’ responded his wife—and the 
husband passed out unsuspected, and es- 
caped the enemies of his life. 

They did meet again—that wife and hus- 
band-—but only as the dead may meet—in 


the fleetness of time, the changes it has wrought 
in the world and in themselves, its sorrows, its 
joys, its misimprovements, ‘ and all that sort of 
thing.’ They will tell us, what no one would 
ever mistrust but for them, that time and tid 
wait for no man, that we are one year older than 
we were a year ago, &c. &c. Kc, We do not 
dislike such moralizings ‘in the abstract,’’—we 
know very well that there is a time for all things, 
and the commencement of a new year seems 2 
very proper time for reflection—even we are half 
inclined to sentimentalize ourselves—but then, 
to be like every other seribbler in the universe, 
/to wear a long phiz and write long paragraphs 
about the changes of time, to prose when every 
body is prosing—it irks us, we can’t and we 
won't do it. ‘ Tempus fugit’ was written long 
ago, and it has come to be generally believed 
by the better informed part of creation, then why 
should we echo it? Let each one reflect for him- 
self—we do not moralize for the public. But to 
our patrons and friends—ay, to all, friends or 
foes, we present the compliments of the season, 
wishing them peace and plenty, happiness and 
prosperity, the disposition, the ability and the 
determination to patronize THE WReaTH. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Nort American Macazine.—The December 
number of this excellent periodical is now on our 
table. At this late period an extended notic¢ 
of its contents is out of the question, and we 
shall therefore content ourselves with giving an 
opinion of the work generally, without particular 
reference to the present number. Its editor— 
Sumver L. Farrrrerp, Esq.—has long held, and 
deservedly too, an enviable rank among the lite- 
rati of our country. Though still a young man, 
he has published several volumes of poetry, which 
have won for him a place and a name among the 
gifted ones of earth, and which deserve a still 
higher meed of praise than they have yet recety- 
ed. His style is nervous, energetic, original. 
He follows in no one’s wake—he is no servile im- 
itator—but in the proud consciousness of genius 
he launches forth into a new, untrodden sphere— 
a world of dreams and thoughts peculiarly his 
own, rendered glorious by the inspirations of his 
genius and hallowed by its spell. 

With such a man for its editor, the North 
American Magazine cannot fail of being worthy 
a high rank among the literary periodicals of our 





;country, and we hope it receives a patronage 


commensurate with its deserts. It is purely 
American in its character, and cannot fail of re 
flecting much credit upon American literature. 
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New-Yorx Mirror.—Owing to some unac- 
Je oversight in those who manage the 
thly affairs of this popular Journal, or 
me reason beyond our ken, it has not been 
ed to us, though the editors have no reason 
‘to ‘ashamed of their weekly work. Through 
the kindness of a friend we have had the perusal 
r last number, and a splendid affair it is 
too, It is entirely original—literary matter— 
music—engravings—ull. There is not a period- 









ical in our country that has so large a list of dis-) 


4 contributors, or that furnishes so 
great a quantity of choice original matter, as the 
Mirror. While speaking of its literary merits 
we must not forget its pictorial embellishments, 
/afe many and excellent. The last num- 
ins a beautiful engraving of Washing- 
d Quarters, near Newburgh, done on 
J. Smillie—and a view of the first 
dt Huys’’ ever erected in Nieuw Amster- 
A , (New-York. ) We wish the enterprising 
pes. gh the success which their indefatigable 
labors to gratify and, we may add, improve the 
public tasi«, so richly merit, and hope they will 
not im future forget to send us the Mirror. 









Tue Rercecror axp Scnenectapy Democrat. 
—Thisis the title of anew weekly journal, which, 
Phenix-like, has just sprung from the ashes of its 
predecessor, the Schenectady Whig. In its me- 
chanical appearance it is very neat, and tells well 
for the industry and taste of the man of types 
who presides over that department. Its Editor, 
Giles F. Yates, Esq. is a gentleman of correct 
taste and respectable talents,—if we may judge 
him by his specimen number-—and enters upon 
his new duties with an ability and a zeal that we 

ak must ensure him success. Mr. Y. isa 

fician—an avowed democrat—a supporter of 
the present Administration, and expresses his 
cordial dislike of modern Whiggery. With his 
political creed we have nothing to do—and shal] 
only haye an eye for the literary department of 
his paper. We can tell him that Halleck is not 
the author of ‘‘ Deacon Stokes,’’ nor is it, tho’ 
a very clever thing, worthy the genius of the 
prince of American poets. Albert C. Greene, of 
Providence, R. I. is the guilty person. By the 
way, we may as well mention here as anywhere 
that Mr. Yates has a brief paragraph about our- 
selves which is not exactly true. We presume, 
however, he had no malice in his heart when he 
committed it to paper, and readily do we forgive 
him—wishing him success in his editorial career, 
and——* 
————— 


*Our editor's autograph at best is a most unpardon- 
able scraw!, and this piece of manuscript in particu- 
lar, t be worshipped without any violation of the 

commandment, for it is not the likeness of any 

in heaven, earth, orsea. We blundered along, 
fer, about so so, until we came to the little word 
which with infinite perplexity we deciphered, 
could not for the life of us geta letter beyond 
ething follows about Bank stock, the man 
nm, or matrimony, but what it is we cannot 
If Mr. Yates will call, he shall have the pe- 
e original M. S. as we shall keep it hung 
up in the office for several days before we send it to 
the Museum.—Lecion, alias Paisrer’s Devi. 








G, Zevotes Apams, a young gentlemen who 
has written some good and some indifferent po- 
and received much praise and some censure 
of both, it may be, than he merits—has 
proposals for publishing a volume of orig- 
ms. We are sorry for his sake that he 
lved to publish. He is yet, if we mistake 
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, your most sanguine expectations, and bid you a 








|| not, a minor ; and though his talents are rssh = hy soma is delightful, their satire cutting 
|| less much above mediocrity, his judgement can-| Not long since we met, in an old magazine, with 
|not be sufficiently matured to enable him to give | the following trifle from the pen of Sir John 
|that elegance and accuracy to his style that will | Suckling, (a poet and a wit, who, in olden time, 
jsecure for himself that applause that a poet loves) made merry the hearts of our grandfathers, ) 
jand render his work worthy the favorable regard) which hath so much pleased us that we cannot, 
jof an enlightened and discriminating public. | or rather will not, resist the desire to copy it. If 
H Doubtless there are volumes of worse poetry than) our readers dislike it, let them write something 
||Mr. Adams would write, published every year ; better, and we shall be gratified to publish their 
jbut this is no reason why he should issue a work) lucubrations : 

to go into oblivion with them. A young man of ‘*Out upon it! 1 have loved 
|| his genius should be ambitious to give to the pub- Three whole days together, 

|lic something that will lice—something that will And am like to love the more, 
| " , é ‘ If it prove fair weather. 

be lingered over with delight when the mind that 

| conceived it makes its home no longer upon earth. 
| Take our advice, friend Adams—it is given in the In the wide world again, 
|spirit of kindness. Devote yourself to study— Such a constant lover !’’ 
\diligent, intense study, till you have numbered ener 
. 2 - TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

thirty summers—then you will be able to give| We have many communications on hand, which 
the world a work that will do honor to yourself, ome been unavoidably crowded out of our present 
and to the literature of our country. If you are num ber. They shall be attenced to at an early day. 

; : : eee The ~ ye of Spring,” we have concluded to 

wise—wisdom and genius don’t always go hand) defer until Spring approaches. Will not the author 
jin hand—you will, at least, ‘‘ keep your piece) send us something else? Any thing from his pen will 
ten years.”’ But if you are resolved upon pub- be gratefully received. , 

4 ‘ ate ! F. H. W., Zelotes, Mc., and W. C. are all on file 
lishing, we can only wish you a success equal to) for insertion as soon as our limits will permit. 


Time shall wear away his wings, 
Ere he shall discover, F 





Erratum.—On the 13th page, 3d column, 4th line 

from the top, for feel read fell. 
SELECTED ITEMS. 

James Heath, Esq. member of the Royal Aca- 
jin one volume, at the low price of half a dollar. demy, and for more than halfa century one of 
We did intend to sive this week an extended re- the most eminent engravers in Europe, died re- 

' £ ‘ “| cently in England, at the advanced age of 78.— 
view, but our second number has been so long Among his engravings is a full length portrait of 
delayed, that we naturally think the novel-read-- Gen. Washington, trom Stewart's well known 
ing community have, ere this, read and formed portrait in possession of the Marquis of Lans- 
an opinion of the work for themselves. Ifany GW 
have not, they can do as they please about pur- 
chasing the volume. It is worth reading, at 
least, and we hope that none of our readers will Sunday. Only think of going out to dine, and 
deny themselves the pleasure of a perusal. r.| when the roast and the boiled stand in all their 
Bulwer is, beyond controversy, the first novelist glory before you, finding, confound it! that you 
of the day. have not got your teeth in your pocket ! 


cordial ‘‘ go ahead.”’ 


Tue Last Days or Romrri-—The Messrs. Har- 
per have just issued a second edition of this work, 


An advertisement in the Morning Chronicle 
offers a reward of three guineas for a set of gen- 
tleman’s teeth, which were lost in an omnibus on 


anya 2 Extraordinary discovery of an Ancient Printing 
Among the communications that load our €d-|| Press in India.—When Warren Hastings was 
itorial table we have found the following rather Governor General in India, he observed that in 
pretty lines, delicately written in a lady-like the district of Benares, a little below the surface 
hand, upon rose-colored paper. As to commit- of the earth, is to be found a stratum of a kind of 
ting them to the « purifying flame,” we shall do fibrous woody substance, of various thickness, in 


h thi as te eigen horizontal layers. Major Robuck, informed of 
no such tung, tor two pages of the sheet on this, went out with a party of scientific friends, 


which they are written are left blank, and we shall’ to a spot where an excavation had been made, 
want to scribble our future editorialisms on them. displaying this singular phenomenon. In dig- 
Nothing is left for us, therefore, but to publish ging somewhat deeper, for the purpose of further 
our fair correspondent’s favor. research, they laid open a vault, which, on exa- 

ee 3 He a mination, proved to be of some size, and to their 

To the Editor of the Wreath—The annexed lines astonishment, they found a kind of a printing 
| were suggested by reading the first number of your press, set up ina vault, and on it moveable types, 
interesting adventurer, and are submitted to your dis- placed as if ready for printing. Every inquiry 
posal. If you do not deem them worthy a place in was set on foot fo ascertain the probable period 
your paper, you will consign them to the ‘‘ purifying at which such an instrument could have been 
flame,” and oblige A Patron. | Placed there, for it was evidently not of modern 
: origin, and from all the Major could collect, it 
appeared probable that the place had remained 
precisely as it was found for at least 1,000 years. 
We believe the worthy Major, on his return home, 
presented one of our learned associations with a 
memoir containing many curious speculations on 
the subject. Paper ve know to have been manu- 
factured in the East many centuries before we 
had any knowledge of it; and we have many rea- 
sons to think that the Chinese have been ac 
quainted with the mode of printing they now 
employ, many centuries before Faust invented it 
in Europe. It certainly does no credit to the in- 
ventive genius of the Romans,Mo know that they 
approached so near as to engrave in a style not 
initamndnaainn to be equalled in the present age, on gems and 

: stones, and of course the taking of impressions 
It is pleasant to look occasionally into the old from them, that they should still have remained 
English poets, and compare them in our own ignorant of the art which has bestowed so many 
mind with the bards of the present day. Their b essings on mankind. —[{Porttolio. 


Though Autumn, robed in tempests, reigns, 
And pours to earth her chilling showers, 
Though Winter forge his icy chains, 
Still we may wear a Wreath of fowers— 


A Wreath that will in beauty bloom, 
With flowers of intellect combined, 

And breathing forth a rich perfume, 
Fresh from the garden of the mind. 


And may the flowers we gather here, 
Be Virtue, Piety and Love, 
That when we leave this changing sphere, 
They'll bloom, a fadeless Wreath above. 
Nov, 2, 1834. Aba. 
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SALMAGUNDi. ; 
en — 
BEAUTY. 

“ The wind passeth over tt, and it is gone.” 

How often do we hear men eager in the 
pursuit of partners for life, inquire for beau- 
tiful women: and yet how brief the exist- 
ence of what they see, and how unproduc- 
tive of happiness is i1s possession. 

We know full well the satisfaction that 
sleeps beneath the snow-white lids of 9 
beautiful eye; in the haughty curl of an) 
exquisite lip; in the blush of a rose that) 
leaps into the budding cheek; in the fine) 
turn of a swan-like neck, the gentle mo-| 
tions of a symmetrical form, or in the sha-| 
dowy redundance of dark and beautifully) 
flowing tresses. The hearts of the young! 
and passionate leap gladly, and are filled 
with wild impulses, whilst gazing upon 
these things—but when the soul is scruti-| 
nized, and found unblessed by elevated 
thoughts and generous imaginings, when| 
the intellect is uncultured, and the imagin- 
ation cold, the slumber of forgetfulness will 
soon fall upon the dream of beauty, and the 
fiame of affection be quenched in apathy or 
disgust. 

With men of genius, strong feelings and 
powerful passions are ever associated, and 
if beauty is unmingled with the qualities of 
wild thought and affection: if delicacy, 
and virtue are not admirably blended with 
mental attractions, the light of love will 
soon be extinguished, and the general im- 
pulses of the bosom chilled by apathy and 
contempt. Men of intellect may yield a 
momentary homage to a beautiful woman, 
dispossessed of their fascinations; even a 
village urchin will chase the gilded wing of 
a butterfly, but in both cases the external 
splendor palls upon the senses, and some- 
thing of an innate character is sought for, 
to sustain the regard which beauty excited. 
Nothing 1s sO flattering to the feelings of 








man, as the exhaustless and quenchless re- 
gard of a sensible female, and no incens« 
so rich can be offered upon the shrine of a 
woman’s ambition, as the avowed and en- 
thusiastic affection of a man of genius.— 
Beauty! thou art a mean and unmeaning 
toy, when contraste! with depth of feeling 


grandize to herself consequence from the 
rel © , 

little ambition of personal beanty, is too im- 
cile in h Tf aspirations, to merit the atten- 
yn of an elevated thinker, 


Lire—A Boox.—We compare life to a 


book. You may smile at the simile, yet 
sig may be likened to an intensely interest- 
ing v plume. It isa glorious book ; of strange 
and thrilling incident ; of varied and ever 
varying contents; of joy and Jove; of hope 
and despair ; of light and shade: of misery 
—and the grave closes the cont nts. F. 
There are golden passages m the book of 
fe, and these are the sunny hours of child- 
ho ‘l. The mind loves to rove through its 
flowery meads, and linger amid its fond 
ts. The syren Hope sing 


antinen g. a? 
Sings in its 





ene- 





dering bowers of affection. 


‘gloomy finale shows us, that 


sun-lit bowers, and all is light and redolent) Beautiful Sentiment.-—“ As the ine, 
of bliss. We read with breathless interest) which has long twined its foliage aroun) 


'|__wetake no heed of time—and weep when | the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, 


the chapter closes. will, when the hardy plant is rifted by th, 
Nexta tale of love enchants us ; and we/|thunderbolt, cling around it with its caress. 
rove with frenzied interest through the wil-|ing tendrils, and bind up its seattering 
What hope—|jboughs ; so it is bountifully ordered by 
Yet its) Providence, that woman, who is the mer: 
dependant and ornament to man in his hap. 
‘pier hours, should be his stay and solace, 
when smitten with sudden calamity, wind- 

ing herself into the rugged recesses of h 


what love—what fond desires! 


“Tis but a false bewildering fire 
Too often love’s insidious dart, 

Feeds the fond soul with sweet desire, 
But wounds the heart.” 


Now we turn to the more sober expecta-|nature, tenderly supporting the drooping 
tions of friendship. ‘The ardent flame of head, and binding up the broken heart.” 
love has been quenched by the damps of ppris or tHe Sea.—I saw a boy clim! 
disappointment, and the rational hopes of +9 the main topmast: he had been ‘ordered 
friendship absorb all our interest. But alas!) hore to secure a loose tackling—he we 
we find too soon that the reality 1s far, very | nor have gone could he have helped it; 
far below our fancied standard, that it 1s night was dark to pitchiness, but by 1] 
(oo often but a phantom which flits away jicht of the binnacle, I was enabled to de. 
like the “ baseless fabric of a vision ;” : 

“A sound which follows wealth and fame, 

But leaves the wretch to weep.” 

Then we open upon a new page, and 
here is manhood’s busy story. And for 
awhile we are lost in the cares, the business 
and the turmoils of life. But the page soon 
tires. It isa monotonous tale ; and again 
we turn to the but we cannot review the 
book in order; let us turn to the closing 
chapter. 

And there what a sad collection of inci- 
lents meet the eye! Sickness—muisery— 
1 coffin—a winding sheet! The deep tones 
of the death-beli falling heavily on the ear, 
sound a solemn “ Finis’—and the lds are 
closed for ever! 


tect a large tear that was rolling down h 
cheek. ‘There was no moment for dela; 
the order given must be executed, co aw 
went the boy. It was a boy that had en- 
tertained me with everlasting stories of |, 
mother and his home, and who told me o! 
the dread that he had that he should neve; 
return to them. The boy went up—t 
watched him; he had gained the first stee- 
ple, now flew on to the second yard, an 
grasped the tackling, when—when—but 
my brain reels, for what I heard was a sud- 
den fall, and then a gurgling in the waves. 
He was seen no more.”—[E. I. Mag. | 








A yankee who was traveling, lately, pu 
up ata country inn, where a number ot 
‘ — loungers were assembled, telling large sto- 
Women are treated by good men, a8 yies, After sitting some time and atten. 
friends ; by libertines, as playthings ; and tively listening to their folly, he sudden 
by cowards, as slaves. Women who de-'|turned and asked them how much the; 
sert the vindication of their own sex, are supposed he had been offered for his d ’ 
like soldiers who forsake their own cause which he had with him. They all star 
on the field of battle, and standing between and curiosity was on tiptoe to , Seon ont 
abe eats po exposed to the fire of both. wuessed five dollars, another ten, anoth 
wie tha they have cog se soa eer wae ay ak exhausted ihe 
eos tans is ley < é panes when one of them seriously aske 
how much he had been offered. .Voi 
cent, replied he. 





SONNET TO 
She was a lovely one—her shape was light 
And delicately flexible—her eye ; 
Might have been black or blue—but it was bright, 
Though beaming not on every passer-by— thus : 
Twas very modest—ané a little shy. © 1 i a 
Phe ‘aelagh scom’d to chada tho ante chess Mrs. Royal received two votes in t. 
_ That had the colour of a sunset sky— House of Representatives for chaplain! 
Not rosy—but a soft and heavenly streak si ian 
For which the arm might strike—the heart might An Irishman being asked, on @ rai) 
break— ; day, what he would take to carry a mes- 
And a soit, gentle voice, that kindly sweet sage from the Bull’s Head to the Satter 
Accosted one she chanced to overtake, F : : ’ 
While walking slowly on iambic feet, cried, “Sure I'd take a coach.” 
In tones that fell as soft as heaven's own dew. 
Who was it, dear young lady?—was it you? 


A Parisian author has translated Shak 
peare’s line, ‘Out, brief candle,’ into Fren 
* Get out, you short candle.” 


The southern languages are the daugh- 
ters of pleasure, the northern, of necesaits 


Double Entendre.x—A gentleman wasone, THE W R KATH. | 
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day composing the music of a rondeau for 
a lady, to whom he paid his addresses 

“Pray, Miss D. (said he hi 

tery Mag + 7m he,) what time do 4t One Doliar per annum in adrance ; One Dolia 
you prefer? ! she replied carelessly) and Fifty Cents if payment is delayed three 
any time will do—but the quicker the better.” months, and TwoDollars at the exprr- 

I'he company smiled at the rejoinder, and cage 


the gent z he , , eee Se 
ie gentleman took her at her word. S. 8. Rigs, Printer, No. 10, Union-St. Schenectads 








